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* / "* * * * * ~ t 

, RESEARCH^ PROBLEM , ' - 

Teacher centers have- the potential to tfe settings' wherfe .teacher concerns 
can become 'starting points for reflective thought and professional growth. 
In order to -provide'this -kind of support, & center would need a staff of 
experienced 'teachers who could actively and empathi'cally engage center 
users in discussions "about their work. Such conversations would involve 
raising questions, suggesting options, or examining unstated assumptions. 

In thi§/study we* researched how center staff and teachers actively interact 
with orfe another in, order to reflect oh issues about the teaching/learning 
process as it relates to curri.cular concerns. It^as assumed that if 
teachers in a drop-in facility were approached by active staffers, more 
meaningful involvement would take place. Since -a definition of active 
staffing is crucial to an understanding of these interactions, we focused^ 
on two questions: (1) what are -the defining elemefifts" of active staffing 
from both the -staff member's and the .teacher 's' perspective, and 12) what 
is the role of an active staffing program withiri*the context of . a teacher 
center. ' 



METHODOLOGY 



The concept of active staffing was documented through the collaboration 
of an experienced teacher center staffer and- a untvers>ty researcher. . , 
This staff member employed the active staffing process 'in the center two "flays 
per week for four months and wrote, detailed logs'bf encounters with nine^ 
Subjects, which served .as the data base "for tjie" study. Other staff members . 



at the Center participated in the active staffing process arjd its documen- 
tation. Written logs,, reflections, and conversations were analyzed by the 
research team. To obtain preliminary estimates of teacher growth, b.aseline' 
data oocenter users wene gathered through • telephone inter 

•views, 4 At the end of the. active staffing phase of research, teacher partici- 
pants were also interviewed by telephone. * * * 
• • * * 

RESEARCH FJNDINGS ~ 
defining Elements of Active Stjfffrnq 

Our analysis of the data revealld that the active staffing process can be 
divided into*four stages. First, when a staffer responds to an initial ^ 
request, emphasis is placed on establishing rapport and mutual respect, 
Second, in the process of assisting a teacher the staffer explores -latent or 
underlying reasons for the manifest requestor gives' a broader -perspective 
to the concern. This. dialogue provides focus to the inquiry. Third, a 
•variety of strategies are used td jointly solve the problems posed. These, 
include: brainstorming, discussing possible' instructional activities ah*_ 
principles, diagnosing children's needs and indi yidu.al differences, and 
considering appropriate resources. Fourth; contact with. teachers is main- 
tained by inviting the teacher back 'to share classroom outcomes*, offering . ■ 
to visit the teacher ! s classrooms', and being avai'latfle for further consultation 

Guiding Principles 

SeverTf^principles guided the active staffing process". First, active 
staffing was seen as a process that 'the staff a/id teacher create together; 
which means there must-be opennesV^a, the teacher's part and an ability to 
foster dialogue on the staff person's part. Second, the'active staffing , 
process focuses, primarily on ways of thinking -aboyt learning and teaching and # 
the -meaning of classroom activities for the teacher, ' Third teachers bring 
a wealth of knowledge from past and jcyrrent classroom- experiences to active 
staffing encounters and these can serve as bui Jding-blocks forfproVessional 
growth, . * „ 



Active Staffing in Context ' * 

• • i 

Finally, the active staffing process in this study was bounded by certain 
constraints. First, teachers who visited the penter came Yrom a variety 
of school situations and settlings, and these contributed to the complexity^ 
of the interactions between staff and teacher. In some cases* participants 
were undem severe stress,, Second,, in order for a teacher to function 
effectively as a staffer, he/she must be able to draw upon a rich base of 
knowledge about human development as well as theories of l^arrwng and how 
they. apply to specific classroom practices. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Fostering professional growth-of teachers is among the most important 
objectives .of a teachers' center, This objective is paramount, in the minds 
of teacher center leaders and thinkers, who believe tfyat centers have the 
potential to be settings where teachers' instructional ^concerns become 
starting points for reflective thought and extended growth. Teacher 
center literature identifies exchange of idea % s; problem solving', and 

reflection as important elements ~in the growth process. 

• > * 

t \ A center works* to strengthen the power of individuals as decision 

makers, to connect theory with practice, to help teachers 
identify, and, use multifarious resources, and to heighten teachers 1 
\ .self awareness and^articulation of their values and needs' (Thomas, 
v \979 9 p. 13) • ' 



: A teachers' 1 center truism is that the more teachers can be 

encouraged to express and develop their own ideas and to address 
- their own problems in. original ways.. .the more they will develop 
thenjsel vSs^as professionals, thus making the phrase "professional 
development" mpre than a euphemism. (Devaney, 1981, p. 3) 

The question hf .teacher decisionmaking is related to teacher plan- 
ning in siich^Veas* as curriculum selection, development, and 
implementation. For somfe, teacher decision. making is the key 
feature that distinguishes teacher centers from every other type 
of staff development or inservice training. (Shulman, 1978, p. 188) 

Although many centers have the materials and the trained, experienced staff 
rlady to facilitate this kind- of teacher development, there are few formal 
accounts of how to deliver these services. Despite the stated importance of 
professional growth to the life and goals of teachers' centers, there is 
littTe'or no information about the conditions that support professional 
growth and if 3nd how this growth can be actively fostered, In fact, there 
4s even a lack of information about whether professional growth* is a widespread 
outcqme of teacher center usage. . * 

. In an observational study of teachers' centers, Feiman (1977) found 
that activities focus largely*6n immediate needs rather than professional 
interchange; 



s 



\ 

\ 



The datar depict the center at least during open hours, as a "make 
and;take" operation. The most frequent type of activity Wolves 
teachers replicating materials on display and, the most frequent 
type- of talk focused on how something was made. Only a small 
percentage of the observed interactions concerned broad cuf-Hcular 
issues or specific classroom problems. While many of'the materials 
whtch teachers make at the center imply new approaches to teaching 
and learning there is little talk about their uses, extensions- 
or implications." (p. 93) 

• • . ' ' 

Feiman's findings are confimred by the experience of the Chicago 
"Teachers' Center. The majority of teachers using the center during drop-in 
hours copy games, or use machines. Requests for staff aid generally focus 
on' these^&ciivities . conversations between staff and teachers relate to 

'how to 1 rather than 'why'. Teachers are confronted with the immediacy of 
providing for children's .day-to-day learning needs and demands to show . 
achievement gains. Understandably, teachers often focus on concrete practical 
materials- ' * * 

However, the answer to helping children with learning problems is* 
not found in making colorful materials on ditto sheets. To help such children 
a teacher' must often take a f^esh look at the overall instructional situation. 
Asking such questions as: "What do 1 want to teach? Are my' children ready for 
this? What is the best way to organize this program?" In short, the 
appl i cation "of educational ,ai\d psychological theory is often needed for 
teachers to address instructional concerns, 

Teacher centers are a natural place to .encourage teachers to\ddressr 
instructional questions in depth. In order to facilitate this, a teachers 1 
center needs a s.taff of trained, experienced teachers* who can actively and 
empathicaVly engage center users in conversations about their work. In the' 
course of such conversations with teachers , the staff person raises questions, 
discusses alternatives and options, helpsthe teacher to examirie stated and 



unstated assumptions, 

\ * 4 * 

I n \t his stjjdy,*we researched a process where center' staff and' teachers 

interacted in. order to examine the teaching-learning process as it relates to 

practical teacher-curricular concenns. It was assumed that* the active 

participation of center staff woulyd be useful in helping teachers to do this. 

If teachers were approached by active staffers, the resulting encounters -Would 



encourage teachers to reflect upon.their classroom behavior -and practices. 
This, process would lead to professional growth.. 

We attempted to create opportunities for 'such* interaction. The * 
interactions were then studied to determine the conditions that foster 
meaningful dialogue, and more importantly, the actual procfess staff can * 
use to encdurage teacher professional growth. We named this interactive 
process "active staffing" to show that 'directed ,and del iberate /actions 
were needed by , the* center staffer. The pufpose of this study i»s to identify : 
the defining elements of "active staffing." • , 

S 

* * METHODOLOGY ^ ' 

0 » 

This study was a cooperative research project. The research team * 
consisted of Inez Wilson, a person with extensive Teachers' Center knowledge 
and Margaret Richek;. a persoh with research background. . Through their r 
collaboration, the process .of active staffing was documented. Inez actually 
used the active staffing .technique in'trhe" center. 'Her role was to both 6 
participate in the experieijce of "active staffing" and to reflect on her 
experiences. In continuing discussions, Peggy reacted to, Inez 1 records ^nd 
reflections on active staffing and contributed independent insights about the 
active staffing process. 

> OVERALL RESEARCH PLAN 

In-order .to gather data, Inez employed the active staffing process in 
the. center two days per week for a period of fourth months. Detailed logs 
were written for each active staffing encounter, and thes^logs form the 
primary source of data for this study. The research team did an 'extensive 
analysis of the logs^in an attempt to define and codify the elements of. 
active staffing. The conversations, reflections, and note£ collected during 
the analysis of the logs form a secondary source of data. 

Staff members other thar? Inez were also encouraged to use the active 
staffing process; and to keep detailed logs. . These logs were discussed by tt\e 
-individual staff member and Inez and these discussions served both- to deepen 



the staf f\ member's understanding of active' staffing and to-further define 
the - elements" of active staffing for the research team. The'written staff 
logs were independently analyzed J>y- the research team and provided many 
clues to the defining elementSiOf active staffing. 

Information from teacher users of the center also helped the research 
team to understand the eleaients of active staffing. Knowledge of teachers' 
percept i©nS';<of the center before active staffing was |i nstituted helped us 
to determine- how teachers perceived the" center, what services they thought 
were valuable, and how they viewed center staff. To gather this data, 
eight (8) teacher center users were interviewed by telephone. The-information 
obtained helped the research team to set up an optimal active staffing 
environment from which the process could best be studied. . • . v 

In addition, the specific teachers who participated- in the active staffing' 
process were interviewed at the close of the active staffing period. They 
were asked about their experiences at the center during the previous four 
months. (the active staffing period) and their satisfaction with the center 
services. This information helped us to complete the picture of active 

staffing by determining 'how teachers participating perceived and described the 

3-- 

process. It also gave us some preliminary data on the effects 6T active j 

staffing on teacher growth. . x 

" . . . 

* * * -SETTING UP THE ACTIVE STAFFING DATA COLLECTION PHASE , , 

* * # 

Substantial efforts were made to insure .that there- would,vbe a . 
sufficient number of active staffing .encounters with Inez to. effectively 
study the process. In order to encourage active staffing encounters 
with Inez, she staffed two times per week, regularly on Wednesday and Saturday -- 
the center's busiest days. On these days another staff member assumed the 
responsibilities of routine staffing tasks (finding materials, running 
machines). In addition, in. order to assure that teachers were aware of 
the consulting aspects of the drop-in^ program, several announcements were 
made in the 1 Center newsletter about available advisory services. 

During staffing»hours, Inez introduced herself to teachers at the 
reception desk and circulated through the Center offering assistance. 



Other -staff members, often referred potential active staffing dients>to 
consult with Inez on Wednesday and Saturdays. ' 

During the^four months of the study Inez logged encounters with nine (9) ■ 
individuals. She, encountered each individual the following number of tames: 

Experienced teacher; newly assigned td LD 
> . resource roompn Chicago suburbs . jf 

Newly Signed teacher in private school for 
emotionally disturbed adolescents (in Chicago) 

Experienced CPS teacher,, newly assigned to 
bilingual roorp* ~ $ ' 

• ^ewly assigned teacher ih CPS , 'thi rd 
grade 

Experienced teacher, newly assigned to kindergarten 
and learning disabilities resource 

Experienced teacher, newly- assigned to ESEA 
.ptjll-out program. m N 

Experienced teacher newly 'assigned to kindergarten 

Newly assigned parochial pre-school teacher 
\„ '(Jn Chicagp) • . . 

■ # \ 

• »* 
. Experienced teachet;, newly assigned to first 

*• 1 -grade, parochial school - Chicago. ' 

\ * - 
Logs of each. encounter reyeal Inez 1 techniques and the reactions to these 
techniques. - 

. / FINDINGS v ' 

The findings are diyidedlnto (1) the preliminary data on teachers' use 
of the center, .(2) the elements of 'acttve x staffing , and (3) measuring tire 
effects of active staffing, ' . " ^ m ' „ • 
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. • PRELIMINARY DATA ON TEACHER^' USE OF CENTER • 

Before the active staffing period of the study was initiated, eight . 
• center-users were; i interviewed by telephone. The Interviews enabled us to 
. assess teachers 1 usag^ 'of the center, feelings about the center "staff , and 
.thoughts about teaching. Active staffing is a particularly intensive 
^ form of teacher center staffing, r^fjuiring commitment of time and thought from 
bottrthe staff member and the center user. To assess the receptivity of 
teacher center users to this specialized service, we first sought to 
determine how teachers werfc actually using the center. * 

J \ It was considered possible, given the observations of staff that consulting 
formed only a minor part of teachers' use of the center. This situation would 
majce the active staffing process less hospitable, but also more innovative. 

Teachers 1 jj&e of the center'was assessed by asking (1) how the cedter 
was being uted, (2) trow teachers would like to use the center, *(3) what 
type of advice or consulting services teachers found most useful, 
(4) teachers; perceptions of the center staff and (5) what teachers considered 
useful consulting sources.,' Results indicated that teachers view *he center 
primarily as a materials resource. *These ;results are detailed below. 

' How The Center Was Being Used \: %• 

* < 

' * ' * far 

Materials Resource work T wi/th or make materials V" 
Using; machines (laminating,, dittoing) 6. . / 

^ Making materials (games, bulletin boards) J . " 

. *Tctal number of teachers using materials resource 8 • 

* ** * ' 
Consulting Resource 

Looking at books or displays for ideas 1 

Consulting with staff * % • 1 

Total number of teachers using consulting resource 2 

Other Uses of Center * * 

Brought class to center ' • 1' 

♦There is overlap qf.teachers who, fpr example, ^use machines" and "make materials. 



Comradeship * 1 f 

»* # V 

Counseling source for, self 1 

Total number of teachers with miscellaneous, use 



« These data graphically sfrow.that the use of tye^center as a materials 
resource far outweighs its use jfor-consultation.^ This is further confirmed 
by the number of responses teachers gave withirT-gach category. While 
teachers- frequently listed three or four different v/ays in which they used 
material s 5 - only one type of consulting resource was mentioned by the 1;wo 
teachers who referred to^this category. 1 



Ho^Teachers Would Like to Use the Center 

Each of -the eight teachers also' detailed which services they had not 
used that they would like to use at the center. It was felt that teachers 
might state a desire to use' consulting s ervices , even if they had never 
actually used them. Results, vfsted in the categories given previously, 
f«r hon teachers would like to use the center, follow: 

I . * 

i 

- Materials Resources 

• : / 

Machines 0* 

Making Materials ' 4 
— * 

Consulting Resources * * 

Looking at Books or Displays 1 

Consulting with Staff 2 
Miscellaneous 

' 1 * ^ 

V 

Bring class to the center 1 4 

; Get to know out of state 

resources i 1 



r 



*No teacher* expressed a desire to use machines because all teachers were 
currently using.mahines,; teachers were A asked to list services they were, 
.riot using.. * j * 



These data again suggest that teachers are primarily concerned about, oppor- 
tunities to make materials. .Only two teachers out of eight expressed 
desire' to consult with staff. 

^; Activities Consulting with Staff and Their Content 

At this point, several^ top^l for consulting were actually listed and 
teachers were asked to rate their usefulness. It should be noted that a 
sample category would read, "How useful would you find the staff helping 
you to choose learning materials," oV "How useful would "you t find the staff 
working with you to develop lessons." The results of these eight categories 
are listfed below with ^a mean calculated on the responses cff the eight- 
teachers.' A low mean indicates high interest. \ 



Choose learning materials . 1-14 

Sharing n^w research on teaching methods 1.28 
Working with you to develop teaching strategies 1.42 - 

Consulting about classroom management ' '1.42 
Helping you to look at a particular learning 

probl em 1-42 

Consulting about discipline * " . 1-80 . 

Discussing child development % 1*86 

Working with you to develop lessons 2.00 



As would be expected, teachers expressed most interest in staff people 
helping them with materials- Next in interest was the staff 1 s ability to 
discuss -research with teachers- In this regard, the staff is seen more as 
resource people to theoretical ideas rather than as fellow teachers who are 
involved in joint exploration of teaching situations. " 

In keeping with this orientation, teachers rate cooperative efforts on 
curriculum problems as less interesting- Joint planning of lfcssons, the 
"nitty gritty 0 of teaching, is rated least interesting of all. Specialized 
concerns such as "particular learning problems," are rated as somewhat more 
interesting. 

The only exception to this pattern Ms, the category of "discussing child 
development issues-" This is rated in the next to lowest category- We 
think that perhaps, teachers do not .see the relationship between this 



issue and their teaching concerns. w 

It is perhaps ironic that a discussion of-ehild development and the 
actual planning. of lessons were o^f little interest to the eight interviewed 
teachers. In- fact, the active staffing process involved both of these 
activities to a rather large extent.. # ^ 

# 

.. Teachers' Perceptions of the CTC Staff 

To assess the role of the* CTC staff, the teachers were asked how the/' 
felt, the staff 'had helped them % Results are summarizpd^below: 




' Locating supplies, helping with machines 4 
Helping- with games, bulletin boards 4 
Gave ideas for teaching 3 
Were nice; ran errands 3 

Helped to locate tests ' % ■ 1 ^ 

Finding idea books . * 1 •<$ 

Interpreting th,e category of "gave ide,as;for teaching" as consulti 

consulting function acquires more prominence when teachers are dire 

asked about their interaction with staff, * 

• If we look at all of the interview data summarized thus far, four of 

the eight teachers seem to have used or want to use the consulting 

* * /* 

function. In contrast, each of the eight teachers has used the teacher, center 

to make materials. 

<5 * 

Consulting Sources for Teachers 

Since our interview sample saw the teacher center as basically a 'materials 
resource," .one might ask whether they were receptive to using other people as" 
resources. In fact, other data'suggests that teachers find consulting with 
other teachers^an important source of help. (Hyberman, 1980; Stevenson, 1981) 
In another quest^n (question 7), teachers were asked to rate 7 sources of 
help as useful, While "teacher idea-books" were rated as most useful, discussid 
with other teachers were rated next in usefulness. Teacher commented about 
finding their colleagues useful end these comments centered around finding 
other people in comparable situations who bring reality to.the situation. 



"A way in wfiieh to compare my situation with others ," "Thai's the way you 
^ learn fb teachu," "Very useful, more relevant to classroom situation," _ 

, ^ v. V 

,r (You) rf ind out how others coped, " (same ^response given by two teachers) , 
"Workshops from v people not in the classroom (are not very useful) (same 
response given by. two teachers.) "I would rather talk to someone from 
my. own schoo'l who is familiar with'my situation." Opinions of this type were 
given rather strongly by six^of the eight interviewed teachers. 

Summary and Expectations 



In summary, the ei^ht teachers «ho we interviewed seemedJ;o"view the. 
teachers' center primarily as a materials resource for using machines and 
making games, bulletin boards, etc. While they v^fere uniformly positive 
about center staff, they did rrot often spontaneously'mention using or wishing 
\o use them for specific ideas of "innovations, rather than helping to deal 
with ongoing activities such as planning lessons or consulting about class- 
room management. In fact, many teachers responded, to these suggestions, 
that they already know how to teach; In contrast, teachers seemed more willing 
to consult with their teaching peers who were still in the classroom 
situation, r * 

From these interviews, the following s?t of expectations were developed: 

(1) Many initial requests in the active staffing process would center 4 ' 
around concerns for materials. 

(2) Teachers could easily be referred to s other, ^eachergyfor exchanges of 
ideas. . ^ 

(3) Jt would be difficult for teachers to see CTC staff members as m 
fellow teachers. They would tend to see them in a mo^supervisory rale. 
Thus, it would-be easy to fall into the trap of tel li^-teachers what to 

• do rather than fostering autonomous. .thinking. % 



* ^ THE DEFINING ELEMENTS OF ACTIVE STAFFING 

In the following sections the actual active staffing process is 
described and analyzed,- First, two principles guiding active staffing are 
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discussed. Then a central strategy building on teacher information is\ 
considered. Finally, the process is divided tnto thre^chronological steps: 
(1) identifying the concern; (2) active staffing intervention, and (3) main- 
taining contact* . • *« • i 

/** '*> * ' ' * • • 

Principles Guiding Active Staffing 

There are overriding principles which guide every phase of active 
staffing. First, active staffing involve^ concentrating on^ways of thinking 
about teaching rather than on the mere acquisition of new skills and materials 
The aim of active staffing is to assist teachers in examining theteaching/ 
learning process. ' t • ' 

Many of the actions taken in active staffing are also taken in routine 
staffing, but the purpose js different. In routine teacher center staffing, 
the aim of staffing is to meet the teacher's needs, whatever they may be.. 
In active staffing the aim is to have teachers examine their assumptions 
and techniques. Strategies used in active staffing are designed to raise 
questions that may lead to an examination of current practices and 
; assumptions. 1 " Even when specific materials are suggested, usually in 
emergency situations, the design pf tK£ materials and the^su^gested ways of 
using them embody certain principles and philosophies which may become 
evident as teachers observe them in -use. Whereas routine staffing, ends 
at the point where teachers' requests or needs are met, active staffing seeks 
to'engage the teacher in a process that may lead to professional growth,* 

The second guiding principle of active staffing is that teacher and 
staffer participate jointly in the problem solving process.. We believe that j 
in order for information to effect permanent growth and change; t*he meaning 
of this information must be thoroughly assimilated. This fnvolues 
teacher involvement in problem solving activities. For this reason, active 
staffing must be a joint venture, teacher and staffer striving' to work throijgh 
an approach to teaching that ~can be internalized by the teacher. Although?the 
staffer may be able to simply give advice and offer solutions, to do so would 
subvert" the aim of act iv^staf ting. The staffer must be able to communicate 
her perception of the situation and to engage the teacher in joint exploration 
of the problem. _ * * 
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A Central Strategy; Building on Teacher Information 

>In too maliy staff development models, teachers are viewed.as lacking 
information and skills. These programs are designed to remedy this deficit 
and improve teacher performance. In contract*, in the -active staffing model, 
teachers are seen as professionals, who, in their practice, h^ve acquired 
a wealth of knowledge and experience. The active staffing process seeks not 
only to bring this information to awareness, but to utilize it in making* 
^decisions about teaching strategies and materials. ^ 

Although teachers have extensive knowledge about children and teaching 
•techniques, they are not always aware of how" much they know, the value of that 
knowledge or how to utilize the knowledge. In active staffing, the teacher's 
knowledge becomes a resource which informs both staffer and the decision 
making process. The information provided^ becomes the data base of decisions 
and actions. As a result, teachers gain a sense of power because information 
they contribute is crucial to the process. 

With this base-, a peer relationship ^s established between the staffer 
and the teacher rather than -an expert/student relationship. 'The* effect of 
this relationship is to further encourage active participation by the teacher 
in the staffing process. Many examples *Qf this strategy in operation are 
found in our data. . ^ % 

^ * For example, as a kindergarten teacher who has no previous experience 
aV that level expresses reservations about her children's abilfty^to work 
independently. "My friends tell me not to Vet kindergarten children do things 
by themselves," she says. "Not to group, because they will. just go wild." 
At the same time this teacher indicates a desire to meet children's 
individual needs. In response, the staffer asks questions designed to fbcus 
on* the knowledge the teacher has atout^the children in her class., "Why ; 
don't we look at your-class in terms of how competent you think they are?" 
"How many -of them would you say are ready to sit and listen now?" When 
the teacher focuses, on the children in this way, she decides that of the 
twenty-five children in her class only six of them are inmature and unready. 
From this data, the teacher decides that the children may be*able to, work 
independently. • 
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In another instance, 08 comes to the center for activities for a preschool 
class. She says she wants interesting activities so that the children will 
not get bored. The staffer .suggests that the teacher first do a complete — 
inventory of the classroom to determine what majefials are available, and 
suggests that activities and experiences be planned around these materials. 
Shfe then poses a number of questions for the teacher to think about before 
she returns. "What are the children presently doing in the activity areas 
already set up? What do you want the children to learn? How can we 
provision different areas So that the possibilities for learning are 
expanded?" When this teacher returns for another visit, she has done a 
complete inventory and has observed the children during activity periods. 

> s 

This information forms 0 the basis for further discussion and planning. 

The Phases of Active Staffing . * 

* 

Having described elements common to all phases of active staffing, 
we now will describe the temporal sequence of the process. Three phases 
of active staffing may be identified, These are (1) identifying the 
concern, (2) working through the issue, and (3) maintaining contact. In t 
the sections which follow, these three phases are detailed, 

IDENTIFYING THE CONCERN - ' 

f » 

i t * - * » . 

The first phase in the active, staff ing process is to def.ine a problem 

which the staff person and teacher can work on together. Often, teachers do 

not bring thfeir concerns to TC staff in direct ways. 9 We have identified 

three common situations in active staffing which are relevant to identifying 

the concern. ^These are (a) the distinction between manifest and;latent 

concerns,- (b) the need to fo£us concerns away from the teacher herself and 

toward the instructional situation, and (c) making a. problem workable. This 

$ ' v * 

section fleals with these thtfee situations and techniques. which may be usedin 

j ' 
active staffing, * • 
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Man tf est/ Latent Concern • % \ 

* Active staffing encounters, often begin with a request for materials 
which /neet teachers 1 practical curricular neecfs. Ih Several of our initial 
encounters with. teachers, we found that they came'in to do activities which 

'involved making bulletin boards, f fnding\board games, and 'dittoing, t ( 1 1 
should be noted that initial interviews shifted that these were the activities 
most associated with a teachers' center). , y* 

"These Requests can be used as a star^ting^pojnt for active staffing. 
Often we found that underlying this type of request is a very deep concern, 
about teaching. The skilled active staffer can use materials requests as l 
a basis for identifying these deeper concerns. -Some examples of this 
follow: ' N k * " ,* 

* (1) 02, a newly assigned teacher to a class for emotionally disturbed. 
. / , adolescents presented, herself as needing ""to put up-a bulletin board 11 

and wanted some ideas. 

Thris led to an active staffing encounter, r x 

(2) 07, a teacher newly assigned to kindergarten, came in to-difto 
some materials. Further discussion showed that she had concerns about 
grouping' chil dren. 

(3) *Carmen'camfe in to laminate matei^a^s. frhen asked if jnorS help 
were needed, she. wanted to make a science bulletin board. Further 
probing revealed -that she felt unprepared txrteach science. 

(4> Another teacher -wanted materials' in jnemory improvement. 

Further discussion revealed that she was concerned aboutthe poor 

skills of students in her class.-, • \ 

Ir> order for these requests to lead to active staffing, however, 
they must be skillfully handled. The staffer must probe the teacher to 
determine what is behind the initial request.' If this" i$ not done, potential 
active staffing encounters are blocked. > ' ♦ ' , 

In orfe example a staffer made precisely this error, A reading tutor 
came in for a board game^ The staffer explained**!! aspects' o'f this gafT^ 

(print, size, cb.lor, materials). However, "the staffer never tried to assess 

* *' . • • 

' why the. tutor wanted this game. Later/ whe^the Staff jointly went over this 
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Tog, it was clear ^afi-the tutor had problems motivating'the child. ' . 

These might have beefi|di5:cLfs^e8 and*work£d on jointly,* However, the staffer, 
by focusing on the ga$e and not on thja rationale or reason/for the request, 
misses an opportunity far, an active -staffing encounter, - : 

Many teachers, of t course, >are';not candidates for active staffing. It 
is important to distinguish between teachers who re;ajly only want materials 
and those with deeper concerns. Potential active staffing candidates often 
discuss concerns beyond their Inate^aVs , alluding to problems and potential 
in tfreir teaching situations. Tfcie£e teachers drop hints that they are- 
examining their teaching ragthod^ and assumptions. For example: 

' l!She loses^hem in the afternoon and wants to improve there 
< ; also,. .believes traditional approach is good for inner city 

((ids" , " ' ~ _ \ . " * 
*"."£he's having a'difficult time.m^kving the adjustment to 
9 teaching" < % 

"Last year she got bqred^ doing the same old things and wanted 
somed^e* to rap witrfi 17 ^ " * t * . 

"The* kids have been .complaining that they know the wor£?\the 
book is so dull ,J • - ^ • ^ 

Although not all teachers who eventually becope interested in active 
staffing express concerns in this way, such statements are tell-tale 
signs of an active staffing Opportunity . * * ° 

We have come to call the materials requests often shown in initial 
contacts '"manifest" concerns. ./Such requests^often* hide deeper "latent 
concerns" which lead to active staffing. How does this skillful staff 
person uncover the latent concert/' 

First, the staff person ijiust- state the he/she is available for v 
consultation. This availability itself encourages 'teachers to sHare their 
more general concerns'-about teaching. • . \ 

A second technique is appropriate questioning. The staffer is injterjbsted 
in the teacher's school situation. Thisjncludes the gratie placement^md 
class, as well as the person's reactions arfd feelings to teachiofl-^fihrough 
sympathetic 1 istening, the teacher is encouraged to talk about the situation. 

These two techniques highlight differences -between active staffing and 
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routine staffing. % The situation where a teacher makes a materials 

if 

request of a staffer is a common one. But active staffing requires that the 
staffer .1 isterr to the'teacher in particular ways. First, theactive staffer m 
must be concerned about the' reasons which: underlie a specific request. 
Second, the staffer must gather information and insight dBout the teaching 
situation. The active staffer must be a wise and receptive listener. 

This distinction between active staffing and other. types of staffing 
may be v-isu&lly shown below.^ 

**■ • 

Active Staffing manifest need — ^information gathering ; — ^ 

- latent need — faction ' • < 

General Staffing manifest need — faction 

It is important .to note that the manifest concern should not be Ignored t 
in an effort t to address deeper rreeds. In fact the teacher's manifest concern 
must be met! If a teacher came in to get a bulletin board he or she must 
leave with a bulletin board. Teachers come with needs whi6h .they feel -are 
relevant to their problem, and they have found^solutions which suit^-them. To' 
ignore the initial request is an indirect statement to the teacher that the 
request is unworthy. The skillful active staffer meets the initial manifest 
need, however, in the process of meeting the request (finding the material', 
making the .bulletin board) the staffer engages the teacher in further ' n 
conversation which leads to the identification of more general issues. In 
tjie process, say, of making a bulletin board, th£ active staffer can 
engage the teacher jn further. conversation. Thus, manifest needs are met and 
other needs are explored. * * 

What leads to thisAplit between manifest and latent, concerns? By 
what process "does a teacher who is^ctually concerned atbout children's learnihg 
come to request a bulletin board of .a ditto at a teachers' center? There 
are several possible explanations'. 

First, there is a tendency (among teachers-and other professionals) to 
seek familiar and concrete solutions to complex problems, Dewey calls this 
refining, rather than reflecting (1933). Sincje teaching is a day-to-day 
activity dealing with concrete material^ and children, teachers-may tend to. 



seek solutions which are familiar in form. t ' 

Second ,*the" teachers 1 center itself may be viewed as a "make and take" 

center. This t§ certainly suspected by o.ur interview data. In addition,- 

new center users seem to be unfamil iar : with tjje variety of functions a - 

teachers 1 center serves. In our study, most teachers who showed a difference 

between manifest and latent concern were new center users. People who knew* 

us, tended to bring their classroom problems up njore directly for 

discussion, ^ * V ^ * 

* • • • ■ ' 

Third, it must be admitted that teacher center £taff are not always 

prepared to address deeper problems. The rush of time, feelings of inadequacy 

in-an.area of learning, or discomfort in fostering real dialogue with teachers 

leads 'staff members to miss active staffing opportunities. 

'In summary, we have found tfrat there is often & difference between the 

concern brought to the staffer (the manifest concern) and the. teacher 's 

actual concern (the latent concern). The manifest concern must always 

be met. But in doing so, the staffer can probe behind the reasons for the 

request arrti, thus, create active staffing opportunities. 

Focusing the Concern Outwa 

i 

« V- 

When individuals are confronted with problems or are placed under 
stress, therefis a natural tendency to react first in a personal .way.-. Since 
many of our teachers were under some stress, we observed a tendency for them 
to focus upon thei'r own personal reactions to their working situations 
rather than upon the learning problems k of their children. Thus, they bring 
in the personal discomfort they experience from a problematic or stressful 
situation. 

It has been noted that teachers move through certain stages of 
development in their thinking. For example, according to one account, 
beginning teachers focus on survival; later teachers feel competent with 
management and curriculum and focus on their students and on long range goals. 
The mature teacher focuses upon children's thinking. (Watts, 1980). 
However, we have noticed that even an advanced teacher's developmental level 
may regress radically if faced with a stressful situation. Many of our 
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active staffing encounters involved teachers under stress,- thus they typically 
presented their personal feelings -as the first "problem. " The following 
excerpts from our active staffing data illustrate this: 

"I'm desperate. . . I have*15 years of experience in 

preschool and now I've beeh transferred" 

"I got so bored doing the same old thing." - 
"I've blanked out what I learned in college." , , 
"I really need stroking today/' 
* * Predictably, when people experience personal discomfort they fall back . 
on beliefs rather than actually inspecting. the situation before them." One 
teacher placed in an unfamiliar ^tnlinguat situation states, "I feel that 
this is America, I'm loyal to my country, these kids need English." 

Another teacher, -tfying.to cope with kindergarten says "I say kjds 
have'to learn to be quiet, and sit still* I really need a lot of order 
before Fran teach/' u 

In order to move to active staff ing, the teacher's concern must be- 
refocused away from himself or herself and toward the- children- Beliefs 
and personal feelings teni to be rigid may even become obsessi<^^- and x 
they need to be tested using the outside world, the world they are meant to 
deal witfiV In acfdition; when* teachers focus upon their own role', they may begi'n 
to unjustly k see themselves as inadequate. Focusing upon the children- and 
their learning processes enables teachers to replace this static posture ; • 
with positive, outward reaching plans. Rather tham dwelling on static 
personal opinions, the active staf^jp reassures teachers by focusing directly 
upon a^.managea61e problem and working toward a solution. 

Of the nine teachers that Inez had active- staffing encounters with, six 
initially presented their own problems. 

more immediately 'to focus upon the children. We-'foay 'say, in ^n^ral^-^at^ 
active staffing attempts to refocus concern upon children an/ their % 
instructional situation. The many way§ 'in which this is^done are detailed in 
the nex$ section. 

% ' * 
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' Making a Problem Workable . - ' ' ^ 1 

Too often* the problems and issues presented by teachers are not well 
defined. These issues may be so broadly conceived that it is difficult to. 
know-where and haw to begin.. For^xample, teachers who suddenly fjjgc£ 
themselves placed in unf amil iar situations, such as different gradevlgvels tfr 
new schools, caji be overwhelmed by the scope and complexity of the^h^nge. 

One technique used in»the active staffing process is to assi$f-£he 
. 'teacher in fiarrowing the scope of the probTenTby focusing on a manageable 
^^portibn whifch* can be easily addressed by te v acherand staffer. V\n example of 
. thi$ strate^v taken' from the logs, involves a teacher (06)^0 has just- 
been .reassigned from a pre r schopl position held for 19 year's, to a remedial 
"pull-out program*' where she is responsible for teaching reading to-primary 
grade children. She teMs the staffer she is "desperate^ because "I -don't 
know how to begin. " ^he staffer attempts to translate the overa.1T 
situation int^a tyapblem that can immediately be worked on.* "Well", let's 
list whVf^you want to teach trHhe^xt two weeks and think of ways you 
can cover the skills. Withthe* concern now objectified and limited in 
time to two weeks, the fteacner and staffer proceed to plan how to meet* 
immediate dav^tu^ay needs fo^actiyities. • 

Another teacheh (-02) jrepcjrts being' nervous about /the pr6spect of' teaching 
' a classroom of behavWemy disordered teenagers. To^focus u[)on a' workable 
problem llnez asks the/teather to state arr objective for ttie first week of \ 

\ ^ - — ^ a « « 

school, thj^s narrowing the concern and defining it into a workable form. 



W^m^GTHROUGH THE 9 ROB L EM { / . 

"\ '9 ' . ' 

.After ^he teacher and staffer define a viable problem or issue, the 
phase of working through the problem begins. During t+iTS phase, teachers 
often exhibit marked* changes in their thinking about teaching, 

An excellent exampl^ of this is 05, the teacher who has been reassigned 
to the kindergarten level; On her first visit, the primary objective for / 
this teacher was to teach th^ children how to-line up, sit still, and raise 
their hands- By the third visit the data show that this teacher's focus 1 
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is changing. She brings in a prescribed learning task that her children are 
having difficulty with and the staffer and teacher analyze the task. The teacher 
decides to' change it so that it is' more- appropriate for young children. She 
also reports that through observing her children she gets information about 
what they appear to know. In the fifth encounter the teacher actually 
suggests materials to make children more independent. In the sixth shg/ 
brings in an instructional task that the children could not solve -and works 
jointly with the staffer on the reasons for this, making a decision about her 
subsequent instructional strategies. Over time, through the active staffing r 
process, her concerns change from keeping order to a focus on formulating 
and solving instructional problems. She becomes engaged in seeking independent 
activities'for the children. 'Rather than ,blancily accepting solutions f rom - / 
Inez, she is°now independently posing options and alternatives and jointly 
discussing strategies* 

There' are many techniques which the active staffer used to facilitate 
the working through of the problem solving process (or the ^instructional 
issue). More than one way can be used with any given teacher. Five 
techniques that we have identified for, working through the problem are: 
brainstorming, suggesting specific activities, suggesting instructional 
principles, .suggesting use of outside resources, and addressing personal E 
teaching concerns. 

Brainstorming 

In brainstorming, the teacher and staffer think of as. many solutions 
to a problem as possible. At least two principJe^ characterize the use of 
brainstorming. First, it is used with teachers who are actively seeking 
ideas. Secondly, brainstorming is used .as, .a method of engaging the teacher 
in the solutioB-seekin^ process, To appreciate this, the methqd of brain- 
storming must be contrasted with simply giving t the teacher activities, a 

method wh^cti solves the immediate problem or concern, but which -fails to give 

* - A **** 

the teacher the tools or, confidence for dealing with the problem on a ~V 
continued basis ^ 

An fexample of brainstorming is giy,en in the case of (04), a new teacher 
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assigned to a classroom without materials. (04) states she is "lost" in 
several areas, including, discipline, routines, and how tp^teach academic 
subjects, first, to narrow and define th^^iesticf^ Inez asked her to 
defin£: "What areas are you interesie4--in^knowing about." The teacher 
answers, "reading, phonics*, math." Inez then suggests brainstorming — 
"Well, let's pretend you are in a country school and you don't have any 
commercial -materials, what could we do (Inez continues with a first idea). 
I'll start*, w6* have lots -of magazines, maybe they could cut out or tear 
pictures of objects which begin or end with certain sounds. They could also 
draw, pictures and label th'em." With this level of specificity, the teacher 
is able to contribute ideas to the brainstorming process. 

Two additional aspects of this interaction may be -noted. First,' the 
prodigious attempts made to define the question so that the teacher can 
deal with it. Because of the considerable anxiety of the teacher, Inez 
takes care to define the question very specifically, even starting out 'the 
- brainstorming activities to show* the direction they might take. Second, # 
Inez, tries to relieve the teacher's anxiety by placing the brainstorming 
in another context. She asks the teacher to think of what she would do if 
she were in a country schoal, « 

In another example, (01), a confident teacher is actively seeking 
ideas .for making a study of the history'of the Civil War period less 
"dull." She knows the problem but dopn't have -a- reference for solution.' 
Inez gives her such. a reference and then engages her through brainstorming 
"Let's get some paper and think/of all the ways the civil' war and recon- 
struction could be related to what is happening today." 

Suggesting Activities - v - - . ? 

^Most teachers engaging in active staffing are looking for activities* 
1 £t times, the appropriate active staffing technique is to provide these fc 
activities. However, this technique should be used judiciously as it can be 
too directive and may not lead' to the interchange that facilitates teacher 
'growth. Suggesting activities that stimulate teacher observation and growth 
will be discussed in this section. 
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In aptive staffing activities for learning are given after teachers 
have identified a specific problem; Tha^ is, they are given^after a 
considerable amount of interaction has taken place. 

Xh6 types of activities which are suggested* aho have certain 
characteristics. They are often done to persuade^or .illustrate to the teacher 
that certain things are possible — for example, that children can be 
taught higher level math concepts or that they can be actively engaged in 
learning. Because these activities are meant to persuade, they often by 
, their nature, H involve the teacher in observing .children. Finally,, they 
almost always use teacher constructed materials which are free or 
inexpensive. In this way, teachers can" see that tKeir activities need' 
not be limited to whaiNis commercial ly available. 

Examples ef us4ng this- technique are given below: 

(1) A beginning teacher (02) lV working with emotional ly disturbed 
adolescents. Inez asks' the teacher to identify her objective for the 
first week of class. She responds, "for the kids to identify that 

the room is theirs and ours." Inez then explicitly links this objective 
vto the teacher's initial (or manifest) conc!ern about making a bulletu^ 
board, suggesting a specific activity that the kids could make a sign' 
that says, "Welcome To Our Classroom", and put their names under it. 
A month later, after several active staffing encounters,' the'teacher 
has other concerns, "they are slow and I don't think they are 
. retarded. They havenJt learned what they should." Inez asks about 
math and the teacher can now readily gfve^ftbservations. "They 
count on their fingers. Some of them don't seem to understand 
♦'multiplication." * Once again Inez suggests activities and states the 
purpose of these activities, "Here ar ? e some activities you can do that 
will .develop math concepts." Inez then suggests -graphing and the use 
• of concrete-materials. Later in the^ctive staffing process, Brenda 
expresses concern about spelling/ Inez then gives her spelling 
strategies to use during s'tory writing*. 

(2) Activities were also suggested for the'teacher 05 reassigned 
to kindergarten. In the second active-staffing encounter, Inez 
suggests activities. These are given in response to the frustration 
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no^ having enough commercial material. # 

w The ieacher nkows and can actually recite the objectives for 
the year But. is unfamiliar vrith kindergarten level children and 
informal strategies for such/children. Bfecause the teacher 'is 
fearful of giving the chiljdren too much freedom and letting them 
run wild, lt\ez couches* Jme activities in terms of the teacher 1 sr stated 
objectives. "Let's talk'about activities and materials and some 
strategies you could use to help^them learn tb things they need to. 
know." The actj^ities are, however, individualized and encourage ^ 
ch.ildV.en to work independently." These activities also give the 
teacher aa opportunity to observe the childre. As this teacher 
progresses^, she slowly loses her sense of discomfort about the in- 
dependent work. Further along in the active staffing she states 
"my kids^are really learning." Inez gently urges her to implement 
more active learning activities and she follows willingly, -sometimes 
even taking the lead, even though she still expresses some uneasiness 
about children e working independently. "I let one child do the sorting 
game we nrade and^one child do the number matching and that worked 
O.K., but- I don't know about too many." Inez and the teacher now Jwfve 
the same goals, fostering independent learning. But the teacher, 
unfamiliar with these techniques, mustVgo slowly, 
(3) The third illustration of a teacher for whom activities are , 
supplied is 01 , an experienced teacher in a new situation, 
teaching .learning disabled children fn a subur£an 4 setting . 01 .has 
come with a desire to make social studies interesting. "I have a list 
of topics here that I want to do more with. I chose them fnpm the 
topics we have studied." * The topics I chose are ones the children 
aske'd questions about." In reply to this rather sophisticated opening, 
Inez suggests addtional activities. These included linking the Civil 
War and Reconstruction to current events, and including asking higher 
level questions as a strategy to develop critical thinking abilities. 
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Suggesti-ng Instructional Principles •* 

When working with teachers, it is important 'that they become aware 
of the instructional principles that underlie the strategies they are 
using. If instructional principles are not discussed, teachers may be 
unable to extend the implications of their activities and generalize them 
to new situations. We'believe that a discussion of instructional pinciples 
is essential to consciously engaging *teachgj£S-4n the active staffing process. 
There are sound and unsound principTes^nn teaqhinh, and active staffing 

'attempts to move teachers toward sounder practices. Hence, Inez often 
states for teachers the principles she <s trying to use. These principles 
have included, for example, working with kindergarten children in groups 

'(rather than as a whole class), helping adolescents to feel comfortable, 
discussing class rules with children, and the function of using the native 
language in teaching reading to bilingual students. Jn the active staffing 
process, Inez makes sure that these principles are stated clearly for the^ 
teacher. For the most part, teachers either N have initially shared in / 
formulating these principles or soon come to share them, Inez is consistent 
in developing instructional principles in depth in her encounters with > 
any given teacher. Generally, she and the teacher chose one theme or* 

'principle and evolve it continuously over the active staffing sessions. 
For example, Inez and 05? worked f or "three months' to implement the 
principle of having children work more independently. 

. t • 
Suggesting Outside Resources 

% 

Outside'sources can serve important functions in the active staffing" 
process. First, outsrde resources can often supply information the staffer 
does not have,. Second, teachers may be particularly receptive to information 
from other classroom teachers. In the interviews collected before the 
active staffing period, we noted that teachers'-prefer to receive advice* 
from other teachers, who presumably have similar situations and share the 
same constraints, O 

At one point, . 05. , the teacher reassigned to kindergarten, was 
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was asked to go to a wgrkshop given by an Experienced kindergarten teacher. 
This workshop contained*ay videotaped illustration of a working kindergarten 
class. 05 found this very inform&tive ^nd adopted many of the suggestions 
given. The workshop also assured 06 ftpat "she was on the right track • 
herself in her kindergarten classroom." 

Resources may not always, be ! people. 03 „ an experienced teacher, 
was newly assigned to a bilingual room. She was unfamiliar yith, the 
philosophy and guidelines of bilingual education* Inez gave^te 




research article to read and obtained the Chicago guidelines for bndngual . 

education for her-. In addition, Peggy, a university faculty membeY onN s 

* . *» 

the staff was called in to discuss bilingual education with 03. % 

' ' 9 

Addressing Personal Teacher Concerns 

When a close relationship has developed between staffer and teacher} the 

> 

teacher often feels comfortable*enough to bring in personal concerns 
about tea'ching to the staffer. Sometimes these personal concerns become 
overwhelming and the active staffer must help the teacher deal with them. 
This happened in two situations. 

In one, the teacher was concerned with a rather assertive co-teacher 
in a bilingual setting. Although forced into a team-teaching situation, , 
neither had einy preparation for it. Inez, hel ped & this teacher deal with 
ways of coping with this situation. 

in another situation, 05 had been asked ta teach an afterschool 
(ffass. . She came in to discuss how she could tactfully refuse this assign- 
ment. Inez helped her to gather the courage to say "n6\ •', 

MAINTAINING CONTACT' 

The* final phase of the active staffing, process is maintaining continued 
contact with the teacher. , Since coming to the teachers' center is voluntary, 
we want teachers to feel motivated to pay us continued visits so that the 
active staffing process may evolve, We also want to engage the interest and 
trust : of the teachers so -that we may help them grow professionally. 

T • - 
***** _ 
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Several factors- play a part in maintaining this continued contact. 
These include maintaining a suitable staffing schedule. These are also 
factors in the active staffing interaction 'which encourage continued contact. 
One of these is respecting the teacher's level of knowledge and readiness 
for arctive staffing. Another is the^staffer 's ability to express constructive 
disagreement. These are discussed below. 

The Staffing Schedule 

If a continuous active, staff ing relationship is to develop, it is 
important that the staffing be done on- a dependable schedule. Teachers 
knew that Inez was present on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and planned their 
schedules accordingly. It is^also important that tfie Teachers' Center 
free time for the staffer to work with tejtcbers. Concerns such -as setting 
up equipment, laminating, and collecting materials from people can 
severely limit 'the time available for active staffing/ We found that, in 
our center, sufficient time' could only be guaranteed by. supplying an* aide 
to handle these concerns at the center* ^ 

Respecting the Teachers' Level 

•• ■ ^ '• . 

A staffer who ii experienced in innovative techniques or who 'no longer 
has direct instructional responsibilities to children may find it difficult 
to appreciate the effort involved in examining classroom practices and 
beliefs. Perhaps this is why teachers prefer to get advice fromjothers 
in the same situation* . , 

We have found that a key in successful active staffing is appreciating 
and respecting the teacher's current level of understanding and knowledge. 
It* is both personally Vid professionally threatening to change, and the 
teacher's efforts to d/ this, and the personal integrity that underlies 
these effprts, must be appreciated. The active staffer jnust show con- 
siderable empathy for the teacher who is attempting to reexamine her own 
teaching strategies^ Supporting the teacher's effort to -change involves 



a large amount of sensitivity to the teacher's readiness and 'receptivity 

for'W- staffer's suggestions, A teacher may, at a given time, need to 

wait before proceeding to examine teaching assumptions or try new activities. 

• When teachers are "new to the active staffing process, the staffer can 
provide support by recognizing the validity of\he teacher's reservations. 
Examples of how tfiezdoes this follow: . . 

Inez has tfeen presenting 05, .the reassigned kindergarten teacher, - 
with ideas thai have been used by another teacher successfully. 05 
protests/ "she Vist have a lot of supplies then. -How can I do that with 
nothing?" In truth, these activities do not depend'^pon materials, but 
Inez, realizing perhaps that this teacher is feeling challenged, draws 
back and says: "Right now, I dop*t think you can, but if we start to 
choose some things and make them, eventually you will have enough by the - 
time you think the children are ready." • 

08, a new teacher assigned to preschool is planning instructional- 
strategies with Inez. -So far, she says, she has simply been following 
the previous teacher's lesson plans, given to* her by the principal. 

Inez' responds, "This is your first week? Then you're probably better 
off following the regular schedule and seeing what you have." 

One of the most interesting encounters of this type is 03, a a teacher 
newly assigned to a bilingual situation. Through several encounters of 

varying natures, 03 is exposed to* the philosophy of the bilingual program? 

a philosophy which she personally doesn't agree. After several encounters 
* of absorbing -information which clashes with her feelings, 03 rebels. 

She- has been .given an article an bilingual education to read and Inez asks 

for her reaction, "Inez, can I be honest with you? I think that it's O.K. ( 

to read* research but I 'think you can prove' anything you want with research. 

You .just design the research so'you-get^the results you want." 

Inez answers, '.'Well, I can understand how you feel and I accept your 

feelings,,, If you don't trust the validity of the results then it certainly 

can't be useful to you," 

Expressing Constructive Disagreement 

Occasionally a position will be taken by a teacher with which the 



staffer must, in good conscience, disagrees A dilemma develops: the 
staffer does not want to express outright disagreement and thereby risk 
alienating tf\e teacher; On the other hand, the active staffer cannot be 
a hypocrite. There are two different strategies to cope with such ^ 
instances ~ one is generally used with teachers the stafffer is* unfamiliar 
with; another is used with teacher^ who have already embarked on the active 
staffing process, , * 

Far. teachers who are initiating contact, disagreement is generally 
simply limited to acknowledging and restating the.jteach.er 's feelings, thus' 
avoiding taking any stance on the issue'. Examples given below:, 

(1) \09, an experienced teacher reassigned to^^rst grade will not 
tolerate V)ard game^ctivities. "Well, I. don't: want any board games. 
I think that if^^Rwed the game, my kids would go wild." Rather 
than corjrnittnig flCTself on? way or the other, Inez merely, acknowledges 
his feelings^. "Well, I don't feel board .games should be used if 
you don't feel comfortable with them. 11 " 
. * (2) Ih another example, 05 states "The .parents aren't, too happy 

:with me because I say the kids have to learn how to be quiet and sit 
still. Don't you think that's right, Inez?" Rec9gnizing this 
teacher's fragility, Inez" tries merely to reflect her feelings. 
"Well, they certainly can't learn very mush if they can't sit down." 
The teacher is encouraged, "Yeah, that's what I say<fc"< 
A different technique is used when teachers are more -experienced with 
active staffing. In this case, the teacher ]s thinking and assumptions 1 
may be gently challenged, thereby piquing interest and encouraging the teacher 
to reconsider a decision or conclusion. This technique should only be used 
when rapport has already been established, Examples of this follow: 
(1) .When 05. is well into the active staffing process, she says 
"My friends tell me nat to l.et kindergarten children do things by 
themselves. Not to group because they will just go wild, and I can't^ 
stand nois'e. I must have order. What do you think of that, Ihez?" 
Inez answers, "I think that if structured properly i.t's possible to 
group in kindergarten but activities have to be carefully chosen." 
/ In this way, we raise 'the possibility of further discussion about 
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about this issue. 1 , 

(2) A teacher in<a bilingual situation, 03, has established. an 
ongoing relationship with Inez. The teacher states her personal 
opinions, N I feel that this is Amerfca. I'm loyal to my country?.. 
She (the other teacher) insists that they learn Spanish first... 
This confuses the-k'ids." Inez, gently raises the possibility of other ^ 
viewpoints. "Well, I donVt know a lot -about the goals of that program 
either, so after we talked I asked Peggy Richek.abput the philosophy 
^ and she said she £as some articles we can read'that explain the \ 
philosophy." .By consulting with other people who can supply information 
about his topic, Mne-z is raising 'the possibility of other perspectives 
on thisssubject. : This gives the teacher -an opportunity ^to eventually 
reconsider her point of viev/l . - L - 

Summary o£ Active Staffing Elements 

In summary, several elements contribute to a description .of active 
staffing. Two principles guide active staffing. The^e are: (1) active 
staffing involves ways- of thinking about teaching rather than the mere 
acquisition of new teaching s'ki'lls and materials; (2) active staffing 
requires the joint participation of the-staffer and the teacher. A strategy 
central to all phases of the active process is building on teacher knowledge, 
and the information a tfeacher suppl ies .'becomes the basis of the decision 
making process. Active staffing ♦an be diyided into three phases.,* , 
These are (1) identifying the, concern, (2) -working through the issue, 
and, (3) maintaining contact. • 1 *" ' 

+ * 

MEASURING THE EFFECT *t)F ACTIVE^ STAFFING 

Although the prim&ry 'purpose of this study was to define the active 
staffing process, the format of the study permits us to teach some 
tentative conclusions ^bo/jt the effects of active staffing on teachers 1 
professional growth and attitudes. The 'reader will recall that a sample of 
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eight center users were interviewed t>y phone before the initiation of the 
the process, (The results of these interviews have been summarized 
t earlier.) In addition, eight of the nine teachers involved with Inez 
. in the active staffing process were interviewed by telephone after the 
active staffing period had been completed, (The ninth teacher had only 
one, rather bHef encounter with Inez,)' 

In this section, the teachers 1 responses in the interviews following 
active staffing are summarized and interpreted. The£e -'interviews are 
compared with those obtained before the active staffing was initiated. ^ 
Henceforth, interviews gathered before the active staffing period will 
be referred to as "pre-interviews;" and those gathered after the active 
staffing period will, be called "post-interviews." 

The quest i oris- in^the post-interviews overlap somewhat with those in the 
pre-interviews . This was done to detect potential changes in teacher ^ - v 
attitude and evidence of teacher growth. However, it should be noted fhat v 
the two groups of teachers interviewed are not comparable. While the 
first group Wre general center users, the second group consisted of 
teachers who were interested* in participating in active staffing. Two 
of the teachers, in fact, were interviewed in both^the pre—and post- 
er assessments. 

When interpreting the post-interviews, it is important to note that 
thcee of these teachers (03, 06,. 07^ had only one substantive encounter* 
with Inez. All other .teachers sav&her more often /ranging from, two to 
eleven times. g * 

* Topics addressed in this analysis include (1) services used at the 
center, (2) contact with staff and their content, (3) consulting activities' 
with staff that teachers* would find valuable and (4) teachers 1 summary 
comments. ^ 

Services Used at the Center 

When compared to the pre-interviews, tjhe post-interviews show a' marked 
increase in the use of consulting services. These statistics are summarized 
below for both the pre- and post-interviews. 
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§ of teachers § of- teachers 
pre-interyiew post-interview 



Materials Resource 

Using Machines 6 

Making Materials 7 

Borrowing Materials . fc 0 

Consulting Resource t# . 

Using books or displays for ideas 1 

Consulting with staff 1 

Other 

Brought class to center 1 

Comradeship 1 

Counseling source for self 1 

Staff member visited class ^ .0 

Workshops 0 



5 
7 



3 
4 

0 
0 
1 
1 



The post-interviews reveal that there has been a sharp rise in 
teachers 1 consciousness of using the center \f or consulting* When asked ^ 
an initial free response question. about their use of.Uje^c^er, four 
spontaneously replied that they have consulted with the staff £ *In actual 
fact, each teacher -has* consulted with Inez at l^ast once, andfall mention 0 
this interaction at this point or at a later point in'theHnfervifew. This 
data shows that teachers are either consulting more with staff or are * 
more conscious of this consulting. The data also imply that, jin the pre- 
interviews, several teachers may have ^ctually used the consulting function, 
. but did not mention this experience* Perhaps the wording of this question, 
"What services have you used at the center 1 ' lead teachers to mention materials 
used. rather # than their interactions with staff, • j 



^ti^iies^onsulting With Staff and Their Content 

When asked directly whether they had talked with staff and the subject 
of their interactions, each of the 'eight teachers remembered .consul ting with 
Inez. This questions/as also asked inafree response format. Once again, 
the fire-interviews are compared vfith the post-interviews to determine 
whether *ther;e were changes in the types of staff aid provided. ' ' 




*Locating supplies, helping 
with machines 

^ 9 

Helping with games, bulletin 
boards 

Gave ideas for teaching 
W|£e nice, ran errands \ 
Helped to locate games ° 
Finding idea books 

A 

Helped with curriculum 
development . 

Attended classes at center 



'# of teachers # of teachers 
pre-interview post-interview 



4 
3 
3 
1 

V? 

1 

0 
0 



4 

3 
2 
1 
0 

6 
1 



*Data analyzes interactions with all staff members 

'«♦»/••• 

/ \ 
/' \ 

The two s$ts of data contrast markedly. ^ For the first $itne, 
the category "helped with pljrriculum'V appears. Six of the eight teachers 

who "have been actively inyolved with Inez characterize their\invCl vement as 

/ 

curriculum development. 'Not only is this type of consulting mentioned ># 
but it is described in great depth. Excerpts fronr these interviews high- 
light the greater involvement; 



01 I initially went for.ide^s in books; I explained about 



my new job; whe (Inez) poirfted out books and offered 
her" services. I went to her later she gave me 
. supplements to reading and hleped me to break down 
the curriculum and gave alternatives to^regular education 

03 Inez helped me understand how.bilingWl classrooms 
should work. 

*04 Helped with individualizing instruction. 

06 talked to Inez about setting up a kindergarten program. 
.Talked to her initially and then did it myself 

* 

07 . ..curriculum planning 



Areas In Which Teachers Find Consultation Useful . - - 

f * 4 

The next question was partially repeated from the pre-interviews. Teachers 
were given a list of activities and asked whether they had pursued therewith center staff. 
If they had pursued them, they were asked to rate the activities as "vary 
useful, somewhat useful, or not at all useful.",. The responses range f$)m Qne to- 
tfiree, with lower numbers being^more positive responses. Me^ns for the post-' 0 
interviews are given^below: 



Choose learning materials 


1.38/ 


Develop teacher strategies 


1.5 


Consulting about classroom 




management 


2.25 


Developing lesson plans 


1.5 


Consul ing about* d i s di pi ine 


: 2.38' 


Discussing child development 


2.1/ 


Sharing research 


" *-38 


Looking at learning problems 


1.88 



„ *Underiined wor4s were nbt actually spokea, w but tiere added to construct sensible 
sentences. 
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Because in general, the teachers on the post-interview gave lower ratings 
to these activities than the teachers on the pre-interview sample, these 
figures are not directly comparable, However, if we compare the rank order 
of the responses for pre-and post-interviews, we S£e changes in teacher v 
priorities. These are 'given below, , 



Rank Order Rank Order 
pre-interview, post-jnterview 



Choosing learning materials 

Developing teaching strategies 

Consulting about classroom 
management 

Developing lesson plans 
Discussing child* development 
Consulting about discipline 
Sharing res^^nch on teaching 
Looking* at ^a$fmig problems 



2h 



2h 



1 
4 

4 
8 
7 
6 

2- 
4 



♦Disruption *"m hormal-rank order was due to "tied" scores 




Comparing the ^re-interviews to the post-interviews, "choosing learning 
materials" is rated most useful in botlr rankings. However, in the post- 
interviews, :> t he topics of working with center staff on "developing teaching 
strategies>and "developing Tesson plans" have been rated far more highly than 
in the pre-interviews. In jthe post interviews, they are tied for second 
place (ranking "In the pre-interviews they were rated at fourth place 
(tied, 3, 4, 5) and at. last place. On the other han^d, "discussing 
research" was rated highly in the pre-interviews, but poorly in the post- 
interviews. 

These changes indicate that teachers who participated in active 
staffing j:ameto see center staff less as supervisors or academics and more 
•Jike fellow peer teachers who could help them with formulating teaching 
activities and curriculum. 
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To verify this, note that serveral teachers in the pre-interviews 
express^ the opinion that only other teachers in their building, |who know 
their situation, could- effectively help them. However, two teachers in the 
post -interview gave unsolicited comments that teacher center staff were 
more hellpful than teachers and other staff in their buildings, and that teacher 
tenter staff could be consulted without fear of reprisal. 



Teachers' Summary Comments 

The 1 as t> questions on the post-interview concerned how teachers 
felt they had changed and how CtC staff had helped them. We wvll let 
excerpts from these comments, followed by our interpretation, convey 
the flavor c$F the active staffing experience, o 

01 - I've become more thoughtful about teaching. broadened my 

repertoire. (Teacher saw Inez two times to discuss teaching 
history to learning disabled children) 

02 * Inez is very inspiring. She tells me about her experience, I 

find that learning can be. a lot of fun, (Teacher consulted with 
Inez six 'times on teaching emotionally disturbed adolescents) 

. . 03 New insight into newest teaching.. , like idea that Inez and 
-.Peggy who^teach at Northeastern are* there to consult 
informally, (Teacher consulted with Inez five times about 
bilingual situation in which she was uncomfortable) 
>v • -v . 

' 04 Most useful thing is -looking at the variety of activities you 

can copy, (Teacher consulted with Inez only once and thereafter 
came back only to work independently on materials. Teacher was 
".new teacher, put, into a classroom without formal materials) 

05 The experience didn't affect my way of thinking because I'm 
pretty much In agreement with their philosophy. I like having a 
sounding board. {This teacher, reassigned to a kindergarten 
consulted eleven times with Inez. We believe that her way of 
thinking was profoundly affected, and that she has now so 
thoroughly assimilated another point of view that she believes 
she has always had it) 

06 I was floundering, I. came up and found the right people to help 
me... Inez gave me concrete ideas and ways of implementing them. 
(This teacher, newly assigned from preschool to a reading pull . 
out program in primary grades, saw Inez on\y once), . 
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OZ I liked the triwall construction. Interesting about. how Inez 
talked about getting children involved, (These comments do not 
relate to active staffing* Inez saw this teacher for Active * . 
staging only once) . i 

08 Informal teaching is as important as formal teaching,., 
emphasis^should be placed on teaching in a nonstructureff 
situation. Being creative is important. Staff/ Inez helped by 
• the information concerning teaching and things you can get 
across. (This teacher was new to a preschool situation 
and saw Inez two times.) 

* 

Summarizing the Information collected from the interview, we 
conclude that the active staffing experience had far reaching effects 
on. several of these teachers. This is revealed by their perceptions of 
their center activitiei, the nature of their consulting experience, the 
way 'in which they think center staff can help them, and their statements of 
change in their thinking. Overall, teachers are more anxious for consulting 
services centering ground curriculum. They feel that their knowledge of 
curriculum has been broadened and deepened. They feel comfortable about 
consulting with center staff v 

The active staffing process appears to have affected six of the eighty 
teachers interviewed. ■ The remaining two teachers (04, 07), each of 
whom saw Inez. only once, remain unaffected, 

Nevertheless, it should be noted that some teachers with only minimal 
consultation with Inez report significant changes as a result of the inter- 
actions. Teachers'01 and 08 saw* Inez only twic^, and tfiacher k 06 consulted 
only once. However, eacK of these three teachers report that the experience 
has affected them profoundly. Apparently the teacher 's readiness .for the 
active staffing process and the nature of the active staffing interaction 
.-are more' important than the duration; of the active staffing experience. 

r- • • 

• DESCRIPTIONS OF "INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS INVOLVED IN ACTIVE STAFFING 

: 

In designing .the research project, there was an expectation that the 
participating teachers would represent a range of teaching experience. 
It was our beltef that this'kind of sample would provide information not only 
about the active staffing process, but would als<£ reveSl how the process might 
vary in relation to teacher'experience or developmental level. Although'all 
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experience levels were represented in the group of teachers wpo were involved 
in active staffing, there was an unexpected finding which affected the 
interactions. Each of the teachers in this study was faced- with a new 
teaching situation. The six experienced teachers had all been reassigned 
to new ancbunf ami liar teaching situations, and the three other teachers were 
in their first teaching assignments. Perhaps as'a result of this 
situation, eight of the nine teachers in this hudy evidenced feelings of 
anxiety, insecurity, and stress. Even teachers with several years of 
experience often exhibited behavior typical of new teachers, 
A brief description of each teacher follows. 

01, who lost her job with the Chicago Public school system at 
' the beginning of the school year because of budget cut-backs, is 

an experienced teacher who has, found employment '-as a resource teacher ; 
• " tn the suburbs. She is working with 7th and 8th graders with learning 
disabilities. The children -are mainstreamed most of the day, but 01 
pulls out groups to which she teaches language arts, math, science or 
social studies. She is most concerned about finding more interesting 
.activities for social studies. She describes the text book as "dull" 
and wants to make the lessons more lively and relevant to the children. 
Since 01, already -has*some ideas -about how she would Tike to proceed, 
the staffer brainstorms, with her helping to -expand fhese ideas and 
find audiovisual materials which would be appropriate and add variety 
to the instructionaKprbgram. In two. encounters the staffer and 01 
discuss the importance of the level of teachers 1 questions and the 
development of critical thinking skills. Strategies were worked out 
that would permit 01 to relate historical events to current events. 
Of all the experienced teachers who participated in active satffing, 
01 was one of the least stressed and^the most advanced developmental ly. 
• She came in with very definite ideas abojrt what she needed and took a 
leading role in the interaction. 

02, a recent college graduate, comes to the center to find a 
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bulletin board idea. She is about to begin her first teaching assign- 
ment with teenagers at a special school for the behaviorly disordered. 
Sirtce 02 is unsure about which bulletin board idea to choose, the staffer 
asks her what her first week's objective is. She states she wants to > 
get to know the children and them to get to know her and create a 
comfortable working relationship with them. The staffer suggests that" 
the students participate in putting up a bulletin board about themselves. 
Six encounters follow including a classroom visit by the staffer, 
at 02's request. Over time, 02 and Inez discuss alternative reading 
strategies such as .language experience, the use of math manipulatives 
to develop math concepts and the advantage of teaming children for 
learning activities, Brenda develops skill at observing the children 
and changing teaching strategies to better suit their needs. 

03, an 9 experienced teacher, came to the center to discuss her new 
assignment to a bilingual team teaching situation. She was very 
anxious because she had no previous experience or knowledge about the 
bilingual teaching philosophy. There* had been no meetings between 
herself and her team teacher and 03 was confused about her role in the 
classroom/ The several subsequent active staffing encounters "document 
the attempt by 03 to arrange a meeting with her team teacher which fails 
and the attempts by the staffer to help 03 understand this -kind of 
education by supplying her with research findings r ar\d finally the 
Board of Education guidelines. These interactions are interesting 
because the teacher finally rejects the research findings and states 
that she actually disagrees with teaching children in. a foreign 
language, She feeTs they should learn English, 

9 

•04, a new teacher, came in after the first day of school 'quite 
upse£. She needed concrete activities to "keep the kids busy" until 
the text books were delivered. Although she was a recent college . * 
graduate, she confessed that she had "blanked out" and,didn*t remember 
any of the materials or activities which She learned about in school. 
The critical strategy used by the staffer in this encounter was to 
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involve the teacher in a brainstorming session which gave her an oppor- 
tunity to recall what she knew, helping her to regain some of herself- 
confidence. This was a one-time encounter. 1 

05, an experienced teacher has been assigned two half-day 
classes. One is a kindergarten and the other aMearning disabled 
group with children from grades kindergarten through ^ighth. Her 
previous teaching experience has been with regular children in grade 3 
and up. 05 is uncomfortable with very young t children and expresses 
concern about her limited knowledge of kindergarten. Her first 
concern is expressed about classropm organization and management. 

She feels that kindergarten children are not ready to do much and must 
be trained to line up, follow directions, sit still, and raise hands 
before she can start an instructional program. 05's active staffing 
encounters t$ke pi ace .over a three month period. With 05, the 
active staffing, experience centers on giving her activities to use 
which convince her that kindergarten children can learn through - 
independence^ active involvement. In addition, to discussions 
voth the staffer, she attends a workshop given by an experienced 
fellow kindergarten teacher* 05 has set up a more flexible and creative 
progr'aVin her kindergarten by the time shells once again transferred. 

06, a teacher with 15 years experience in preschool has been 
reefssigned^as a reading teacher of primary age.childre. She comes 

in the first week of school and describes her condition as desperate. 
She needs materials she can use immediately , Her program requires 
that she take groups out of seven classrooms and work with them on 
specific reading skills. She is concerned about her ability to 
transfer her knowledge of pre-school materials to activities for 
primary age .children* Inez helps her to' realize that her years Off 
experience can be applied to the new situation, Although 06 only 
talks to Inez once, 06 feels in the post- interview that Inez has 
"saved her life." - 
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>»MU& an experienced 'teacher, came in with concerns about being 
transferred from teaching a second grade to aj kindergarten. She did not" 
have materials and felt she could not grofl^rtft? children for independent 
work because she did not .have an a^e. Although she was excited 
about having someone to^talk with about these problems, she wanted to 
get started at school first, and come back after about two weeks. 
07 never returned to^consylt with Inez. • • 

> v • 

r 

08 has just been assigned to her firsfc'jbb as a. pre-school „ ' 
teacher* She comes in with her experienced teacher assistant to % . ! 
get some ideas. They are concerned abput the**l6ng day the children * * 

-spend in school and fear that they may get bared! The, teacher assistant 

«» " • 
says that the children have been doing the same activities for a long* * 

time, Although the room is set up in several afctivity areas, 

the teacher is unsure exactly what the childreh Mre doing in'those 

areas and what materials arej avail able in £he ro^l In order to- 

establish acknowledge base for planning, «the staffer asks the teacher 

to inventory ttte equipment and materials in t'hfe room, observe what 

the children are doing in the different activity areas and think 

about what^she wants them to learn. Wjth this .information it, was* 

possible to begin a planning process to expand the possibilities 

for learning in that setting, * 



09 is an experienced parochial* school teacher. %Hi£ first encounter 
at the center. is with a staff person' who .refers #( him to Inez. His 
teaching experience %as been with upper grade children but this year 
he has*agree<T to tecich a first grade. He is looking for materials to 

use with them but is very anxious about classroom control/ -He wants 

° , «> 

materials that wi.ll engage the chi Id *s attention but *wi 1 1 not cause 0 . 
behavior problems. He is sure that his children wauld "^go wild" if 
they were given any boarfcTgames, Inez sees 09 only # one tim£. 4 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR ACTIVE STAFFING 
i - / 

In this concluding section, we would like to addresS the issue of what 
type of a center staff person can effectively guide the active staffing . 
process. The original plan of our, study included training all staff 
piembers at our center to be "active staffers." However, this plan had to be 
abandoned when it became clear that'active staff techniques could not be 
acquired, in a sWbrt period of time* 

Active staffing requires considerable skills in personal interaction/ 
The staffer must be willing to cooperate with teachers, while leading them 
to an often far away, subtle goal, * The successful active staffer does' not 
say all the things that come to mind, 'but 'allows teachers to take the lead 
. in making observations and drawing conclusions. It is important that the 
Staff person rtot overwhelm the teacher wi th^ concerns which, at any point 
in the process /are irrelevant to- the teaceher's perceptions of her Deeds. 
*The act'ive* staffer must be willing to cooperate enthusiastically in 
* activities which seem almost Irrelevant to the ultimate goals 'Of active 
staffing (laminating, making bulletin boards while all the while*di retting 
teachers to sharfe yi and value these ultimate goals** 

Active staffers need not be experts in all Curriculum areas. p In 
fact it may be desirable to let the teacher* knowjthat staff members have 
things to learn too. However, it is important f or J;he staff person to not 
be embarrassed by heij own lack of knov/ledge. Instead, it shouJd'be viewed 
as a positive experience to learn. ^ L 

Perhaps most importantly, the staffer must realize that active « 
staffing is a' process whose ultimate goal'is teacher independence. 
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Name of Staff .Person 
D^A Job Title: 



Name of Center tiser 



Duration 



Grade Level 



Who Initiated Interaction School 

Used Center Before # of Visits 

Contact: With' You Before: . Describe 

* v .r?» . * * 



Record 'Of Interaction: 



Reason for Visit 



(Check sign in sheet) 



ERiC 



Revised 9/81* (i w) 
■ 'S 
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PRE INTERVIEW FORMAT" 



First, I'd like /to ask you some questions about, how you use the center. ^ 

1. What s-ervice£ have you used at the center during the past school year? 

/ • 

2. Are there other services available at CTC that you might like to use in the future? 

yes.... (ASK A) 1 ' * 

no..... 2 . 

A. WJiat* services are those? - 1 > 

% / » ° - 

3. Has the staff been helpful? v 

yes... /.(ASK A) 1 

no..'./. 2 , * 

A. Coul/d you give me an # example? (PROBE: Could you give me another example?) 

4. Do you nave any suggestions about (other) ways the staff could help you? 

5. Other people have suggested some thin?s the center staf* could do for them How 
useful would you find the following things. Would you find the staff READ 
CATEGORY BELOW very useful, somewhat useful, or not at all useful? 



a. HelpTng you to choose learning 
materials. - ^ 

b. UoHing with you to 4^Vel op 
teaching strategies. / - 



c. Consulting with you ab l out classroom 
management. 

ch£ Wonking with you to develop 
lesllsons. 

e. Discu c sing child, development 
issues that might affect 
yourt classroom. 

f. * Consulting with you about 

discipl ine. * 

g. Sharing new research on teaching 
methods with you. 



Very 
Useful 



h. Helping you look at learning problems 
in new ways. 1 



Somewhat 
Useful 

, 2 
2 

* 

2' 

2 

i « 

2 
2 
2 

2 ■ 



Not at all 
Useful 

3 

3 
3 



3 
3 

3 



6. Do you have ano further ^comments on these suggestions? 



ERIC 
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^ Now I'd like to expire .your ideas about teaching. 

7. People find different things useful in teaching. - Have you found any of 
the following things useful? 



• * * . \yes 

a. teacher icjea books (eg., Spice) 

b. teacher magazines' (eg., Instructor, Learning^ 
c discussions with other teachens 1 
d. books, or articles about teaching 
e. 
f. 

g. workshops or conferences 



university courses 
in-services 



FOR EACH YES RECORDED, ASK; Hqw have yOu found READ 



no 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



ATEGORY useful? 



8. 



you^telchingf r /^ rce ' includin 9 P e <>Ple, that you find useful in 

■ yes.... (ASK A) 1 

no / 2 

A. What or who is that (PROBE: Is there. anything or anyone else?) ' 

9 '" f'So*^ teacher? don't necessarily talk about it, their teaching often reflects 
htlTliiZ^y? ab ° Ut WW CMldre " >" n - °° *° u h « e «» "M* 

yeS (ASK A)....vl 

no ^ 

A. Could you explain a bit more? • 

10 ' on °,se Jf1^nW?*° ^ D1d y01 "" P,,, " nCipal have ™* 1nf,uenc * 

yes...jASKA) 1 

no.../: 2 

A. How? 
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P$ST INTERVIEW FORMAT 

t 1 

First, I'd like to ask you some. questions about how you use ihe center. , 

J 

1. What services have you used at the center sicne; September? 

2. CTC has attempted to expand its services' in staff consulting. . Have you 
consul ted- with the staff since September? 

yes....(AS£ A) 1 

.no 2 4 - ' ' • 

A. Do you remember who you talked to? . (PROBE: Did you talk to anyone else?) 

B. Could you describe wha't you talked to READ NAME about? ASK FOR' EACH NAME 

MENTIONED IN A. • 

3. Did" you find (this/these) conversation(s) useful in teaching? 

yes (ASK A).....l ■ , i 

no 2 

A. Could you describe how (they/it) (was/were) useful? , _ / 



\ 



4. Some of, this may, be rcepititious, but plearse bear with me. Have you talked to 

staff members about READ EACH UNDERLINED CATEGORY? 

- IF YES: Did you, find the staff R&D CATEGORY, very 'useful , somewhat useful, 

or not at all useful? A » »■ * „ ' * I * « . , 

A. Yes -No B. Very Ose. Somewhat Use, Not at 

a. Helping- you to choose - y 
learning materials ( 1 2 *1 2- .3 

b. Working with you* to - - 
develop teaching - r " 
strategies 1 2^*1* 2> * * 3 

* 1; * * J 

c. Consul tirig. with you r 

about classroom 

management % 12 1 2 3 

* 

d. Working with you to ' s. 
develop lessons 1 2 1 2 3" 

e. Discussing child 
development issues 
that might affect* 

~n your classroom ' -1 2 ,1 "2 * " 3 

f. Consulting with you * . 

'about discipline 1 / 2 1 2 ' .3 

g. Sharing research on teach- ^ ' 

ing methods with you 1 2; 1 2^ <> 3 

h. Helping you look at .learn- 
ing problems in new ways 1 2 !• - 2 3 



I know this may "be a difficult question to answer. Do you feel your 
interaction with CTC staff has affected your thinking about teaching 
and children? f" x 

; yes.... (ASK A).... \l J> 

no .\2 

A.. How? \ v 



What did you find most useful; about your experiences with CTC staff? 
(PROBE: ,1s there any one -experience that stands out in your mind?) 



